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The Sub-Literature Problem 


HE topic of the year has undoubtedly been the so-called “‘sub-literature” 
problem. The fact that it was also a subject of urgent discussion last 
year—or would have been but for the Centenary—and had occupied 

our attention for many years before that, serves only to emphasise its 
importance and the need for finding a satisfactory solution. This may well 
be different in different libraries, but enough has now been said on both 
sides of the question to enable us to consider carefully our responsibilities to 
the communities which we severally serve. 

We start with the incontrovertible fact that the provision of sub-literature 
on a commercial basis is economically possible in most communities. Much 
play, however, has been made with the fact that its limitation to the com- 
mercial subscription libraries would cause hardship to old-age pensioners— 
the only section of readers to-day who can reasonably be said to be unable 
to afford twopence or so each week for their recreational reading. Those 
who urge its elimination from the public libraries have tried to meet this 
objection in various ways, principally by the provision of small collections 
for pensioners only—a scheme which is clearly open to serious practical 
and moral objections (Miss U. M. Gueroult, Lib. Asst., Nov., 1951, p. 143). 
The only practical method would seem to be the provision of such collections 
in old people’s clubs, though we must still deplore the morals of a society 
in which old people remain, in effect, dependent upon charity. (The problem 
is not dissimilar from that of the newsroom, which in many provincial 
towns becomes primarily a lying-up place for vagrants, to the discouragement 
of more legitimate users. It is very necessary that provision should be made 
for such social misfits, but we may question the desirability of their being a 
charge on the library rate). 

It is a customary condition of municipal trading that only those services 
should be undertaken by the local authority which cannot efficiently be 
provided by other means. This is our justification for rate-supported 
libraries in general, but can it justify us in open and often inefficient compe- 
tition with subscription libraries? 

The case for light-fiction has been put most persuasively by Mr. C. A. 
Elliott (Lib. World, March, 1951; L.A.R., July, 1951). Discussing the report 
on The [American] library’s public by Bernard Berelson, which takes the 
opposite view, he says that “ provision should be made according to the 
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needs of the community as assessed by the librarian. Public libraries are 
for all of the people, not for the few . . . New educational provisions may 
raise the standard of reading in the future but the present need of the person 
who is just literate is for books suited to his mental capacity. Such books 
should, therefore, be provided as part of our service, and it does not matter 
whether we call them ‘trash,’ ‘dope,’ or, more politely, ‘ephemeral literature’.” 

This may be thought to approach closely to the questionable doctrine 
that reading is, per se, a good thing. Would Mr. Elliott provide penny- 
dreadfuls and ‘erotic paper-backs’ for those who are barely literate, or 
does he still draw the line somewhere? 

Here we would question Mr. J. K. Mealor’s interpretation of the term 
* sub-literature ’ (Lib. Asst., Nov., 1951, p. 143). Those who have expressed 
concern at the problem do not use the word to mean ‘light literature.’ 
Light literature is still literature, sub-literature is not. The distinction may 
sometimes be a fine one, but in most cases the line can be drawn with 
confidence. We suggest that the ability to make this distinction is funda- 
mental to the art of book-selection, and that the problem of whether sub- 
literature should be excluded from public libraries is the problem of whether 
book-election should be practised or merely played-at. 

If our sympathies are with those who would improve the quality of 
their service by freeing it from the necessity to provide books of frankly 
inferior or merely ephemeral quality (see especially J. Horner, Lib. Asst., 
Jan., 1951, p. 7-9; E. A. Clough, Lib. Asst., May, 1951, p. 66; P. G. New, 
Lib. Asst., Oct., 1951, p. 120-122) we find ourselves faced with a number of 
difficulties. We may, in the first place, be in conflict with the intentions of 
our founding fathers. The preamble of the 1850 Act refers to “establishing 
and extending Public Museums of Art and Science, in Municipal Boroughs, 
for the Instruction and Recreation of the People.” Those specific objects 
are omitted from the Act of 1892, and they are already significantly different 
from those of the Museums Act of 1845, the preamble of which refers to 
“the Instruction and Amusement of the Inhabitants.” We may feel justified, 
therefore, in further adapting our service to the changing needs of the times, 
and so proceed from the ethical problem to the practical one. Independent 
or concerted action by librarians, as suggested by Mr. Horner, would clearly 
be disastrous. The question is one of policy, in which the librarian can hope 
only to influence his committee. In view of the representations likely to be 
made to individual councillors by outraged readers there seems little likeli- 
hood of success, at least until the “new educational provisions ” mentioned 
by Mr. Elliott have some considerable effect on the standard of reading! 
But, being severely practical, we may recall that our readers number but 
25 per cent. of the population. The remaining 75 per cent. are likely not to 
feel strongly about libraries anyway, and the incontrovertible fact with which 
we started, namely, that the provision of sub-literature on a commercial 
basis is economically possible in most communities, may perhaps cause them 
to ponder. 

PWe are led, inevitably, to link the problem of sub-literature—extended 
perhaps to include the “light literature” referred to by Mr. Mealor—with 
the question of pay-collections, to which we have also given some thought 
during the past year. New legislation is necessary if we are ever to follow 
the Commonwealth and American libraries into this field, but were it forth- 
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coming it might provide an opportunity for us to shed part of the load which 
many of us feel should not be borne by public funds. We could then apply 
ourselves to the ethical problems involved in the conflict between municipal 
pay-collections and commercial subscription libraries! 

mn x * * 


It should not be inferred from this partial summing-up that “ this corres- 
pondence is now closed.” Further contributions, even lengthy ones, will be 
welcomed, provided that they add something to what has already been said. 


Discussion 
RIGHT ROAD? 
P. G. NEW, Branch Librarian, Oxted Branch, Surrey Co.L., writes: — 


WOULD like to reply to the letters in the last issue of the Library 
Assistant. 


It was unfortunate that Miss Gueroult should have attacked the part 
of my article which was most cut through lack of space. 

My argument was that those who would be genuinely handicapped by 
the exclusion of “light novels” from Public Libraries could have a service, 
but separate from the Branches. Collections could be sent to hospitals, old 
people’s homes and clubs, etc., or even private houses for re-distribution. 
The books would never include those liable to recall for inter-branch loans 
and so the issue system, etc., could be run as the volunteer librarian pleased. 

In answer to Mr. Mealor, I first of all approve of his duplication of 
Nevil Shute and Daphne Du Maurier. I do that myself at Oxted, and will 
continue to do so if I obtain a position where I am able to run a library 
on the lines suggested in my article. 

But Mr. Mealor implies that I favour a public library catering only for 
the educated. I stressed in my article the better service to all that we could 
give if we concentrated our efforts (see also Library Association Record, 
September, 1951, p. 301). I agree that it is not for the librarian to discrimi- 
nate against readers, but it is his duty to discriminate against sub-standard 
books. 

The difference between us is one of degree. Mr. Mealor draws the line 
above the “erotic paper backs” and the science fiction, and I draw it above 
the thrillers, westerns and romances. This is a particularly good dividing 
line because if these novels are provided at all the demand always shoots 
ahead of the supply and a poor service results. 

And if we cannot give a first class light fiction service, let us not muddle 
on in compromise, for bad service in one department is poer publicity for 
the whole of the library. The subscription library is better suited—by 
buying policy, issue methods, everything—to cater for the light novel reader. 

My colleague, however, claims a first rate service on all counts with no 
complaints. But Godalming (like Oxted) is a rapidly developing branch, 
and one would not expect readers’ complaints where their previous service 
has been poorer. He says that his branch surpasses the subscription libraries 

“in almost every particular.” Why then, are they not bankrupt? 

I remain unconvinced, sir, that Mr. Mealor has solved the library 

world’s hardy perennial problem. He has merely turned the blind eye. 
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P. S. B. ROSSITER, B.A., Assistant, Central Reference Library, West- 
minster, writes : — 


R. J. K. MEALOR does not disagree one whit with Mr. Peter New 
M in principle but only in degree. He has merely put his standards 

lower. “The library is a place where one likes to go because one 
can get satisfaction, whatever one’s needs, whatever one’s standard of educa- 
tion, whatever the length of one’s purse, whatever one’s mood. For us there 
is no ‘sub-literature’ problem,” he says, complacently ; but he goes on: 
““We don’t buy erotic paper-backs or American ‘science fiction’ and it is 
this stuff which is the real sub-literature.’ Note at his lower level the 
tightening moral and intellectual attitude. 


But who is Mr. Mealor to deny his less intellectual readers their journeys 
to Mars with Superman? And if the adolescent like their love stories more 
realistic than Miss Thirkell’s, more natural than Miss Corelli’s, or more 
“ unnatural” than Mr. Vidal’s, who is he to deny “a fair share of reading 
to all?” If he really desires to serve every section of the community, it is 
his plain dtuy to cater also for readers of “ Miss Blandish,” of “ Billy 
Bunter,” of “ When Worlds Collide,” and of “ Love me, Sailor!” Let us 
be really impartial to all sections of the community. Anyone going his way? 


OUR LIBRARY JOURNALS. 
EpwarpD DubLey, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, Hampstead P.L., writes: — 


R. BENGE is, of course, far too kind. But he points to the obvious 
deficiency when he says “that general librarianship in this country 
has nothing like the American Library Quarterly or the Aslib 

Journal of Documentation.” 


But why, when treading the path untrodden by angels and arriving at 
the Library Association Record, does he not state the case he mentions for 
a separate quarterly? Surely, we have been without one too long. 


The Aslib Proceedings and Journal of Documentation certainly keep 
us abreast of the international problems of bibliography, of the fabulous 
projects of Dr. Vannevar Bush and the varied work of information officers. 
These and many other questions are treated at length and with seriousness 
which from time to time stir the general librarian. Consider, for example, 
some of the more recent developments in public librarianship and the little 
or no impression they have made on the space of our journals. Mr. R. N. 
Irwin in his book Librarianship (Grafton, 1949) has finally put forward the 
formulation of our responsibilities which he calls “ applied biblography.” 
This is something fundamental about which there is both profound agree- 
ment and disagreement. But if any librarians apart from this year’s Finals 
candidates have anything to say about it, it has not yet reached print of 
adequate dimensions. 


In the contiguous fields of inter-library lending and subject specialisa- 
tion we have now sufficient working experience to produce a detailed 
evaluation. Instead, for the latter at least, we are repeatedly given general 
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outlines of the schemes and it is difficult to find critical records of this 
important work. 

When something which to us is comparatively new like “quality 
statistics’ appears in print, it is perforce given such short and intensive 
treatment that few of us can be much the wiser. This is a pity, for it gives 
scoffers and “rule of thumb” merchants something to scoff at, whereas a 
service whose product is easy to measure in terms of rather bogus quantities, 
but - lacks the benefits of adequate statistical methods cannot afford 
to scoii. 

In short, I believe we need from a professional journal the treatment 
of important matters on the scale and in the manner of the Aslib publica- 
tions. Obviously, as Mr. Benge points out, the Library Association Record 
with its important reporting and “ notice board” functions cannot do this. 

Having stated the case for a separate quarterly with the functions I 
would ascribe to it is, however, only a beginning. The many questions of 
finance, policy, and circulation remain and here we cannot be happy. 
Editors of our journals often bemoan the lack of suitable contributions (I 
can think of no other reason for the publication of many articles) and if 
we, the readers, complain we have usually ourselves to blame. And when 
Mr. Benge writes of Library Science Abstracts that “ there are still libraries 
in outer darkness which do not take it,” he must know that this gloom 
pervades at least half our 600 public and county authorities. It is also 
depressing to remember that one of the contributions which aroused most 
controversy in recent years was the interesting but scarcely important (if 
Mr. Enser will forgive me) “‘ Shall the misses be masters?” 

I think we need better and more varied standards in our professional 
journals, but perhaps we are not yet ready for them if the standards of our 
professional argument and discussion is a guide. Perhaps, after all, we get 
a library journals we deserve and indeed deserve what we get. But I 

ope not. 


THE A.ALL. 


R. J. Hoy, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.R.Econ.S., F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, writes: — 


HE question of the continuing existence of the A.A.L. in its present 
T form appears to come into prominence every so often, necessitating 

statements like that of Mr. Sharr in defence of the assistants’ section. 

I do not want to challenge Mr. Sharr’s general statement, but I think 
his arguments are misleading in some respects. On the point of finance, 
for example, he argues that because the Library Association’s contribution 
to the A.A.L.’s finances is as low as it is, there is nothing more to be said 
on this score. My own view is that this argument is quite irrelevant ; 
the A.A.L. could vary the scope of its activities one way or the other and 
thereby alter the proportion of its finances coming from the L.A., and it 
would prove precisely nothing. 

What is much more important is the special place accorded to the 
A.A.L. in the matter of capitation payments, and what the A.A.L. has to 
show is that its activities are of such a quality and quantity, and of such 
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value to the profession, that it is right and proper that it should receive 
preferential treatment in this matter. 

I am aware that the position is governed by the agreement of 1929, 
and in present-day conditions it is particularly important that contracts 
freely entered into should be honoured, but as Mr. Sharr himself points 
out, times do change, and the conditions of 1951 ef seq. are very different 
from those of 1929. In particular, the emergence of special sections has 
resulted in organisations which may undertake, in part at least, functions 
which, if they have been performed at all, have hitherto fallen to the 
A.A.L. Compare, for instance, the very active efforts of the Medical Section 
to provide adequate facilities for the education of medical librarians in the 
London area in recent years. 

I think it is a fair criticism of the A.A.L. that it has failed to recognise 
and provide for the just needs of non-public librarians—for instance, it has 
not sponsored any publications on special librarianship, yet it must, through- 
out its history, have derived a substantial income from the capitation 
payments from non-public librarians. 

I am particularly unimpressed by the constantly repeated difficulty 
about the organisation of a “ students’ section.” I have been informed 
that certain other professional bodies have students’ sections ; I am bound 
to admit that I have not yet found it necessary to investigate any of these, 
but if it is a fact that such students’ sections exist, I cannot believe that a 
body of librarians is incapable of adapting the same idea to their own 
peculiar circumstances. 

One point connected with the question of chief librarians needs to be 
cleared up formally and publicly. There are many small but important 
special libraries which have correspondingly small staffs ; it follows that the 
person who is officially “chief” librarian is often someone who, in a 
larger library system, would be some way down the hierarchy and would 
be a most eligible member of the A.A.L. Such librarians ought to be 
able to continue as members of the A.A.L. and should, in fact, be wel- 
comed ; the objection to chief librarians should be limited to the heads of 
large staffs, though I leave it to others to decide just how large such staffs 
should be. 

That the A.A.L. will continue to exist goes without saying, I believe, 
but that it should continue in its present form, and with its present func- 
tions, and on its present scale, is not by any means clear to me from the 
arguments of Mr. Sharr. For reasons of space I have refrained from deal- 
ing with Mr. Sharr’s points in detail—I am concerned at this stage only to 
suggest that Mr. Sharr’s case is not as convincing as it appears at first sight ; 
an intensive course of self-examination by the A.A.L. would, I believe, be 
no bad thing in present conditions. 


Council Notes 


HERE were only seven items on the agenda of the November Council— 

and one of those was “any other business.” It was an innocent 

looking document. The resultant meeting was one of the longest and 
fastest in recent memory, with several highlights in the exchanges. 
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There were two leave-takings: and one of these was “in absentia.” 
E. V. Corbett, Vice-President this year and President-elect for 1952, was in 
the chair to preside over his own replacement. He had been appointed 
Borough Librarian of Wandsworth and “in accordance with the practice of 
the A.A.L.” had regretfully withdrawn his acceptance of nomination as 
President. There were congratulations, of course, mixed with a regret that 
such long and valuable service to the Association at national and divisional 
levels should be denied the final recognition it so justly deserved. 

The Presidential apology for absence contained the news, which stunned 
the Council, that Eric Clough had already attended his last Council meeting. 
This was only his second absence in 5 years, and in a way, it was fortunate, 
permitting a series of tributes to the retiring President, which had he been 
present he would almost certainly have found some excuse to quell. Not 
the least important was the reminder that the present happier relations with 
the L.A. and the growth of the A.A.L.’s influence “in another place ” were 
linked with the vigorous young man of—let me think—Bristol. His absence 
also gave the Council an opportunity to see in near-President Corbett the 
excellent chairman they were being denied. 

The Council proceeded to the nomination of F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A., 
Deputy City Librarian of Manchester, as President-elect. Two of Mr. 
Sharr’s recent contributions to the advancement of the A.A.L. were his 
Edinburgh Conference paper (regarded as the high light of the parent 
association’s deliberations) and his self-sealing probe on the “ disbanding ” 
of the A.A.L. in a recent issue of The Library Assistant. 

A draft report on “Welfare and working conditions” led to a heated 
debate. To some present it did not, perhaps, appear to be making progress. 
It was in fact referred back—with a hint to the committee to “see also” 
other points of view. When it does appear this will be a most important 
statement of policy, and it is, of course, right that Council should have to 
approve each detail. The N.J.C. award was again mentioned and the Coun- 
cil showed itself watchful of progress. 

The Association’s finances were discussed. It is universally “ estimate 
time,” and the Honorary Treasurer showed that there was cause for concern. 
There has been no increase in the rate of capitation received from the L.A. 
and rising costs—particularly of The Library Assistant—are causing alarm. 
So far, unlike the Library Association, we have not drawn upon reserves. 
It is as well: unlike the Library Association, we have no reserves. How- 
ever, again unlike . . . but why rub it in, our Publications have helped to 
finance our other work. The coming year is, however, going to be a crucial 
one. 

The Press and Publications Committee had good news. Both “ Hep- 
worth ” and a new edition of “ Phillips” are now available. 

Included in the Correspondence received was a letter from the Library 
Association asking the A.A.L. to name its speaker for the A.A.L. session 
at the 1952 L.A. Conference, and indicating the subject to be chosen. The 
Council were critical of the dictation of subject, but as it was almost 
oe with what they already had in mind, they passed to the choice of 
speaker. 

And so the fifth and final Council meeting came to a close. Some of 
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the members were saying a permanent, others a temporary farewell ; the 
remainder will be in their places again in January. There is no rule about 
“where you sit,” but some places seem to belong by right to some indi- 
viduals and other areas of the floor seem to be the gathering places for 
territorial groups. The fatherly advice always comes from down “ stage 
left” for example ; but I wonder why it is that the points of order and 
objections in general come from the cross-bench at the back, from which 
many a Committee recommendation has been threatened with “ reference 
back.” It may be infectious. It may be—One thing I do know: I sat 
there myself once. 


ws 4 


Outerop X 


It is the purpose of “ Outcrop” to draw attention to articles of interest 
to librarians which have appeared in non-professional periodicals. It is a 
co-operative effort in which all members are invited to join. Contributions 
should be sent to Harold Smith, Buckingham Palace Road Library, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


The Radio and Television article in the New York Herald Tribune 
(European edition) of 17th September, 1951, entitled “The Gamut from 
A to Z” is devoted to a new enterprise of the drama and music branch of 
the New York Public Library. The project is described as “ cataloguing 
the emotions from A to Z,” and has been set up “as a means of giving 
actors and actresses audition material to try out for parts on television. 
It is now used by all sorts of actors in search of an emotion.” The passages 
which contain the moods indexed “ were dragged from about 100 of the best 
Broadway and European plays . . . eventually it is intended to catalogue 
passages from all the plays in the library, a tremendous task.” The main 
divisions are MALE, FEMALE, then Young, Mature, Old and finally Serious 
and Comic. Love scenes, drunkard scenes and death scenes are classified 
separately. Occupations are dealt with separately, thus for example, “if 
you want a part as an earnest doctor, you look under Men, Mature and 
you'll find an Earnest Doctor.” 


The value of this “ tremendous task ” will, no doubt, be more readily 
apparent to the acting profession than to the already harrassed librarians 
and bibliographers of the New York Public Library. 

(Frank Atkinson, Hampstead P.L.). 


“The imperial regime relaxed none of the fetters which the dictatorship 
of Caesar and the Triumvirate had laid on contemporary thought . 
Augustus could, if he wished, have employed equally drastic measures . . . 
but in general he had renounced the strong hand. He took pains to avoid 
having to proceed to extremities by redoubling his preliminary vigilance. 
He exercised surveillance over the intellectual activity of his subjects by 
compelling the writers of his time, from fear of his anger or reprisals, to 
submit their work in advance to his visa. ... The creation of public 
libraries which authors had hailed as a benefaction, armed him—little as 
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they suspected it—with an indirect and infallible means of bringing pressure 
to bear on them. From the day when libraries were opened in Rome... 
the appearance of a work on their shelves not only was a guarantee of its 
official value, but served to encourage the wider reading of it and to lengthen 
its life. Thereafter no book had a chance to penetrate into the narrow 
circle of cultured families or into literary clubs unless it had been accepted 
by the libraries. To banish a book from them was to condemn it silently 
to death after a longer or a shorter interval. . . . Augustus forged a new 
weapon of rule, propaganda and oppression from the creation of public 
libraries ostensibly formed to promote culture and thought. From the date 
of Augustus’s reign only such books as the Emperor’s Procurators permitted 
to. enter the public libraries had that chance of circulation and survival 
which ours derive from the art of printing. Ever afterwards there was the 
same difference in regard to their diffusion and survival, between works 
accepted and works refused by the city libraries, as nowadays separates a 
normal edition from the bibliophile’s edition de luxe “ for private circulation 
only” whose very existence is endangered by its rarity. . . . (Carcupino. 
Cicero, the secrets of his correspondence). 
(Edwin Chapman, Westminster P.L.). 
The report of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange “Two way street: international educational and _ technical 
exchange in fiscal year 1950” contains details of the work done, books in 
stock, periodicals, and annual number of readers in the American informa- 
tion libraries abroad. There are illustrations of the usual genial lady 
librarians, and also the interesting news that the staffs of the two libraries 
in Turkey are helping in carrying out the Turkish Government’s decision 
that all state libraries must be classified by Dewey. The code word for this 
American counterpart of the British Council is USIE. 
(Graham Jones, University College, Hull). 
“ Library service and adult education: reflections from a smaller town” 
(Adult Education, v. 24, No. 2, Autumn 1951) by Mary Liggett, Chief 
Librarian, Guildford, discusses the public library’s contribution to the adult 
education movement and summarizes under the following heads: (1) the 
provision of books ; (2) illustrative arts and technical equipment ; (3) accom- 
modation ; (4) co-ordination of local voluntary agencies and the provision 
of a clearing house for information ; (5) direct educational activities and 
financial assistance to cultural activities ; (6) personal effort on the part of 
the library staff in stimulating the interest and imagination of mature 
citizens primarily through books, but also through propaganda for the 
services which the adult education movement can offer. 
(Paul Ninnes, Exeter P.L.). 
Interchemical Review, v. 9, Nos, 1-2, 3, 1950, contains an article by 
Professor A. C. Hardy and F. L. Wurzburg Jnr. entitled “ The reproduction 
of colour,” describing in non-technical language the results of a 15-year 
research programme which “has culminated in the development of an elec- 
tronic scanning equipment, now at a point of virtual commercialisation, by 
which four colour process plates of high fidelity can be made almost auto- 
matically, thereby avoiding the difficulties and uncertainties of unconventional 
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procedures.” The article contains many coloured illustrations. Since the 
article was published, the RAC Victor Division of the Radio Corporation 
of America has taken up the idea of producing the electronic apparatus 


necessary. (Brian Armitage, Chemical Society). 


Those students (and tutors) who have always been confused by the 
difference between the Clarendon Press and the Oxford University Press 
should read the article “C.P. and O.U.P.” in The Periodical, Vol. 29, No. 
234, Autumn, 1951, p. 81-85, which is itself a summary of an article written 
by the Secretary to the Delegates of the Press for Oxford, the magazine of 
the Oxford Society. The Periodical is published by the O.U.P., Amen 
House, London, E.C.4. 


A correspondent of John O’ London's Weekly, Mr. Peter Bamford, 
recently described his efforts to buy a book which had been widely and 
well reviewed (A Journey to Florence in 1817, edited! by G. R. de Beer), in 
three shops in a London suburb, five in central London and two in Man- 
chester. Of all but two of the shops, he says, “ The book might not have 
existed at all was the impression I got, for none of them showed any sign 
of having heard of it. . . . This uncooperative attitude of the bookshop 
assistant must send many young or shy book-buyers away determined never 
to bother to try to buy a book again, but to rely on a public library where 
he or she is likely to get sympathetic treatment, and where the assistant 
will even try to find out the correct title of his request, should be have for- 
gotten (With acknowledgements to The Bookseller, from whom we 
requote). 


Active Divisions 


It would be unkind to assert that Divisions spend the summer in writing 
reports of their spring meetings, but the reports continued to trickle in till 
late August, when they would just have been in time for publication in the 
October Assistant. Now the “season” is upon us once again, and one or 
two Divisions are already getting into their strides. Others may perhaps be 
hiding their lights under bushels. 

BRISTOL AND DistricT DIVISION met at Cheltenham on October 3rd 
for a “ magazine programme,” consisting of five ten-minute papers given by 
younger members of the Division on subjects of their own choice. This 
seems an admirable idea for helping the younger members to break the ice, 
especially with a book-token prize for the best contribution. Following this 
meeting, the Division attended a public lecture on “ Shakespeare the man,” 
by Ivor Brown. 

EASTERN DIVISION held a week-end school at Cambridge in September, 
taking full advantage of the excellent facilities of the city. The Cambridge 
Library Group provided a number of speakers on “ Humanitarianism and 
libraries,” from the points of view of the diversity of libraries to be found 
in Cambridge. The Cambridge City Libraries were visited, and a local 
bookbinder gave an account of work in his hand bindery. In addition, Mr. 
9 oe on the future of the public library movement, and Mr. Wells 
on the B.N.B. 
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GREATER LONDON DIVISION, on October 4th, considered “ the complex 
machinery with which libraries are encumbered.” We will not attempt to 
paraphrase the report in the G.L.D. News, but content ourselves with 
quoting point five: 

“Why treat every book as being of permanent value? Much current 
publishing is merely fashionable. Let us wait six months after publication, 
and then buy only those books which have not sunk from sight. Mr. 
Reynolds thought probably 75 per cent. of additions to stock were not worth 
basic processing.” 

Most of the October issue of the G.L.D. News (now containing eight 
text pages) is concerned with “ Brophy’s penny.” 

LIVERPOOL AND DisTRICT DIVISION visited Carnforth on September 22nd 
to hear a talk by Mrs. Elfrida Vipont Foulds (Elfrida Vipont, last year’s 
winner of the Carnegie Medal) on the literary and historic associations of 
the district. ‘“‘ Certainly,” says the reporter, “the A.A.L. has not heard a 
better speaker, or one with more charm of manner and personality.” 
Neighbouring Divisions please note. This reporter also refers to “the 
appreciative comments which came from the movers and seconders of what 
must have been quite the greatest number of votes of thanks in the records 
of the A.A.L.” Surely no-one would be offended if in the future we broke 
with this pernicious tradition. 


MANCHESTER AND DistrRicT Division have also held a very successful 
week-end school, at Lyme Hall, Cheshire. The theme was Pubjicity, but 
this was taken in its broadest sense, including “ the publicity of the satisfied 
reader.” The way was therefore open for Mr. Corbett (Croydon) to discuss 
hours of opening and the arrangement of stock, and for Mr. Green (Man- 
chester) to emphasize the necessity of providing for the needs of our present 
readers before we set out to attract any more. It is hoped that Mr. Green’s 
paper on this subject may be published in the next issue of the Assistant. 


The North Western Newsletter (September issue) carries an interesting 
—_ on The junior in America by Dr. Lancour, which contains the fol- 
owing : — 

“ Professional activity above and beyond the requirements of the indi- 
vidual job is generally recognised in our country as one of the responsi- 
bilities of a librarian. . . . It is also widely recognised as being one of the 
ways in which an individual makes his reputation, widens his professional 
acquaintance and thus contributes to his professional career.” 

SoUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIvIsion.—On October 3rd, Mr. 
Clough addressed a meeting of the Division in Cardiff. A raffle has been 
in aid of the Divisional Library. The Divisonal Secretary (Central Library, 
Cardiff) is appealing for examples of library stationery (tickets, labels, etc.) 
for instructional purposes. 

Wessex Division.—The Division's second week-end school was held 
at University College, Southampton, in September. The Committee follows 
the policy of offering help to students in selected parts of the L.A. syllabus. 
This year’s lecturers were Dr. Walford on assistance to readers and examin- 
ation technique, and Mr. P. M. de Paris on bibliography and documentary 
reproduction. 
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Books for Students 
OverTON, C. D. The gramophone record library. 1951. (Grafton, 15s.). 


This book is divided into two parts. The first sixty-nine pages cover 
History, the Record Department and Ancillary Services; the remaining 
fifty-three pages comprise five appendices, the chief of which is a suggested 
basic collection of records. 

Mr. Overton was in charge of the gramophone library at Walthamstow 
from its earliest days, so that the chapters on “ Record ordering and pre- 
paration ” and “ Layout of the department and issue of records ” are based 
on practical experience, and give much useful information. The other 
chapters are of varying merit, with that on costs already outdated owing 
to the fact that record and stationery prices are now higher than when the 
book went to print. There are other signs that the book has been long at 
the press, e.g., long-playing records receive most inadequate treatment, and 
it is no longer true to say that there is available but one version of “ Peter 
and the wolf” (p. 27). In the chapter on “ Catalogues and cataloguing,” 
the author has laudably tried to be concise, but this has sometimes resulted 
in loss of clarity. The rule for arrangers, for example, is not explained 
(p. 51) and in the example given it would appear as though the opera Boris 
Godunov was written by Rimsky-Korsakov and arranged by Moussorgsky, 
when the reverse is true. Mr. Overton apparently treats “concerto” as 
Meaning “piano concerto” (p. 49, etc.), while “quartet” and “string 
quartet” are to him interchangeable terms. This is wrong. 


The author does not explain (p. 21) an essential difference between the 
“Columbia history of music” and the French “L’Anthologie sonore,” in 
that the latter makes 1800 its approximate closing date, while the former 
includes many nineteenth and twentieth century compositions. On page 
63 Mr. Overton makes the categorical statement that “When companies 
delete records from the catalogues, they invariably destroy the matrix from 
which, at the moment, any new copy has to be made.” This is untrue. 
E.M.I. (the group responsible for H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone 
records) do destroy the matrices of popular ephemeral music, but those of 
the classics are retained and stored in a huge vault under the Hayes factory. 
It is, in fact, from these holdings that H.M.V. have been able to resuscitate 
the old recordings that appear in their new “ Archives list.” 

Mr. Overton makes no acknowledgement of his sources, other than in 
the form of a select bibliography in Appendix III, where he includes one 
book as published in 1950 that is not yet available. He adds to his errors 
by mis-spelling the name of one of the authors, and also that of the pub- 
lisher. On the next page, “ Doran” is shown as “Doan.” Articles in 
English and American periodicals and the essays on gramophone libraries 
submitted for the L.A. Fellowship receive no mention ; presumably they 
were consulted?‘ 


Appendix II is devoted to the suggested basic collection, in which 
particular recordings are recommended. The selection is wide—too wide, 
it may be felt, in that the compiler includes such works as In a monastery 
garden and the Indian love call from Rose Marie. There are no indications 
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of the number of records in the list, of their total cost, nor of the abbrevia- 
tions used. Articles are omitted from titles, which saves little space and is 
often ugly (Mer by Debussy, is an example) and the author often breaks 
his own cataloguing rules, e.g., the entry for Elgar’s Introduction and 
allegro for strings, op. 47, omits both the words “ for strings” and the opus 
number, while Holst’s orchestral suite, The Planets, was recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council, a fact omitted here, but included with a 
number of other recordings. There are, in fact, an amazingly large crop 
of errors of varying importance. The printers may be the culprits on occa- 
sion, but not when the conductor of an L.P.O. record of Chabrier’s Espana 
is shown as Dorati (p. 81), when in fact it is Beecham. Other errors include 
Buxterhude (Buxtehude), Eduard (Edvard) Grieg, Concerti grossi no. 1 (for 
concerto grosso), Hayden, London Philadelphia Orchestra (p. 100), Waltz 
for Ravel’s La valse and Parane (Pavane), Harry Janos (Hdry Janos), De 
Sahata (De Sabata) on p. 105. Smetana’s Vitava is wrongly spelled, and 
the entry suggests that it is a different work from Moldau ; they are one 
and the same piece of music. Belshazzur (Belshazzar), Houseman and 
Appendix III (for Appendix II, on page 113) are similar misprints. Wagner’s 
Im Treibhaus and Sibelius’s Valse triste have two entries apiece, while 
Mendelssohn’s War march of the priests (p. 94) is a “fill up” to the last 
movement of the same composer’s Italian symphony in a Decca recording. 
This is not indicated in the list, and an H.M.V. set of the symphony is 
recommended. 

Many further errors, omissions and spelling mistakes could be listed ; 
a further check of less than half the list produced over forty more, and so 
large a number of mistakes must seriously undermine any confidence in the 
list. Mr. Overton is entitled to recommend Beethoven’s 3rd piano concerto 
(to which he attributes the wrong key) in preference to the 4th, which is 
generally regarded as a superior work, and to include the 1928 Myra Hess 
recording of Jesu, joy, to the exclusion of one made by the same pianist some 
ten years later, but there is no excuse for listing only two of the three 
extracts from Berlioz’ Faust in the Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra version, since the final chord of the Minuet does not appear at the end 
of the side as in other recordings, but is played on the next record (DB3010) 
which Mr. Overton omits from his list. On its own, DB3009 leaves the 
a metaphorically in mid-air, awaiting the final cadence that is not 

ere. 

From this selection of possible comments, it may be seen that the 
author has only partly filled this gap that has existed in our professional 
literature, and that the book is generally disappointing. The librarian who 
wants a good basic stock list, or the student who wishes to see a list of 
records well catalogued and set out should gain far greater satisfaction from 
the record catalogues of two London libraries—Lewisham and Lambeth. 


E.T.B. 


une. F M. Letters to a younger librarian. 1951. (James Clarke, 
12s. 6d.). 


_ The letters reproduced in this volume originally appeared in post-war 
issues of The Librarian, where they aroused considerable interest. They are 
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written as from a librarian of considerable experience to a newly-appointed 
librarian in the medium-sized town of “ Copperfield.” The series of twenty 
letters covers a host of problems that every librarian has to meet at some 
time or other in his career, beginning with his introduction to fellow-officers 
on taking up his appointment, proceeding through committee work, book- 
funds, publicity, administration and staff-management, buildings, book selec- 
tion and stock, branches, mobile libraries and extra-mural activities to what 
is in effect a balanced philosophy of librarianship in the general social field. 
The letters were originally written over a period of approximately two 
years. 

It would be invidious to summarise the book further because it is, in 
itself, an admirable summary of the “everyday problems confronting the 
librarian when he makes the crucial step forward from a subordinate posi- 
tion to chief librarian.” It is not offered as a textbook—‘ detailed discus- 
sion of library technique has been carefully avoided, it being assumed that 
persons likely to read the book are fully acquainted with modern library 
methods.” Nevertheless, when the author touches upon technique, as in 
his surveys of circulating stocks and the borrowers’ register, he is revealed 
as a progressive, constantly searching for new methods to solve old pro- 
blems and ruthlessly discarding conventional ideas which have proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The value of these letters lies in their patent sincerity and honesty, and 
in the heart-searchings to which the author has obviously submitted himself. 
Where he has made mistakes in his own career he has confessed and analysed 
them ; where he has been in doubt he has related his doubt to the conclu- 
sions to which subsequent experience and reasoning have led him. He has 
reported his successes modestly. The book exudes a spirit of wisdom, 
impartiality and broad-mindedness seldom encountered in our professional 
literature, and future librarians are specially commended to note the author’s 
appreciation of the work and counsel of committees, chairmen, and fellow 
officers. The new-comer will find in this correspondent a true and experi- 
enced friend, who can not only offer practical solutions to major and minor 
problems of organization, administration, conduct and etiquette, but can 
impart a large measure of enthusiasm at the same time. 

The style is pleasant and eminently readable, with frequent flashes of 
humour, and the impression that the letters are addressed to an actual person 
is maintained throughout.. 

Mr. Gardner is Borough Librarian of Luton and Chairman of the 
Library Association Publications Committee. During his career he has 
served under such mentors as R. J. Gordon and J. P. Lamb (who contributes 
a cogent preface to this work), to whose advice and example he expresses a 
great debt. Indeed, it is obvious that in spite of the many personal opinions 
expressed in the book, the considered opinions and teachings of many 
librarians have also gone into it. It is a synthesis of the responsibilties of 
an executive official which should be read by all librarians and senior mem- 
bers of staff, and which justifies the publisher’s hopes that it “ will find a 
welcome in a wider field.” 


The production is adequate with the possible exception of the binding, 
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but it is a serious commentary on to-day’s book prices that a crown octavo 
volume of less than 200 pages should cost 12s. 6d — 


ToMALIN, C. H. The development and administration of a special library. 
Library Association pamphlet No. 4. 1951. (Library Association, 5s. 
(3s. 6d. to members)). 

The sub-title of this 36-page pamphlet is the main clue to its contents. 
There are many special libraries of a similar size to the Library of the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying and with a similar degree of 
specialization, and it can therefore be taken as an example to illustrate their 
development and administration. 

The account is fairly detailed, particularly in the section headed “ Des- 
cription of the present stock of the Library,” where the titles, dates and 
volumes of periodicals are given. These titles are arranged in groups by 
subject, each group being introduced by “ guide-book” methods, which 
detracts from their value as a list of periodical holdings, and might more 
usefully have been added in list form as an appendix. 

The administrative and clerical methods are described fully, with illus- 
trations of the forms used. The system of issuing notifications each time a 
periodical is ready to be passed on to the next reader raises visions of moun- 
tains of periodicals waiting to be collected, in addition to the clerical work 
involved. 

The functions of the Library Committee and duties of the staff are also 
described With the photograph and plan of the Library, and with the 
introductory chapter on the “ origin and early history of the Library,” the 
reader feels that he has made a thorough tour of the library under the care- 
ful guidance of the author. 

I.M.D. 


Haywarb, J., photographer, and VoLLaANs, R. F., editor. The library 
adventure. (Filmstrip: single-frame. Distributed by Educational Pro- 
ductions, Ltd. 15s.). 


This filmstrip made in co-operation with Middlesex County Libraries 
sets out to convey to young people the usefulness of the public library 
service. Technically it is a very good production, though the copy under 
review does not possess the B.S.I. standard length leader. Photography is 
good, and the notes, in a printed booklet accompanying the strip, are gener- 
ally well done. The strip is made up as follows: — 


General introduction, — the aan ae 5 frames 
Finding a book... . e .. 8 frames 
The reading room ae a 2% 2 frames 
The reference library a ae ive 8 frames 
Extension activities .. ae ia 6 frames 
Co-operation with other libraries nce 9 frames 


In the frames devoted to finding a book, a classified catalogue only is 
shown, and the notes make no reference to a dictionary catalogue. The 
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reference library illustrated might have been better chosen to show a larger 
stock, and the frame entitled “an article of interest” could more usefully 
have depicted a close-up of a page of the Subject index to periodicals. 


The choice of subjects and the compilation of the notes on library co- 
operation leave much to be desired. There are many overlappings, and too 
many close-ups to give a clear and well-balanced picture. 


But in spite of these weaknesses this is a very interesting production, 
and one which should prove of value for instructing the 11-15 age group. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, however, that it cannot take the place of 
instruction in the library, though it provides a useful preamble. 

W.F.B. 


American Exchange 


E ARE indebted to Mr. E. Sydney, Borough Librarian of Leyton, for 
passing on to us the following letter from Mr. Louis M. Nourse, 
Librarian, St. Louis Public Library, Olive, 13th and 14th Streets, 

St. Louis 3, Missouri, U.S. Any children’s librarian who is interested in 
taking advantage of the offer contained therein should apply direct to 


Mr. Nourse. 
* * * * 


“T have known Mr. John Adams Lowe, Director of the Rochester Public 
Library, New York, since the time we both worked together in the Brooklyn 
Public Library in 1931. While attending the American Library Association 
Conference in Chicago last July, Mr. Lowe told me about his successful 
project of having English librarians work in his library on an exchange or 


interneship basis. 


Because the St. Louis Public Library is not under Civil Service, there 
would be practically no legal complications in arranging for two or three 
library assistants from public libraries to work here on an interneship basis 
for a year or two. 


At the present time, a children’s librarian on our staff is very much 
interested in working in England for a year. We would be interested in 
working out an exchange with a children’s librarian in the British Isles. 
While our salary schedules are not as favorable as some in other sections 
of the United States, we could pay around $200.00 a month to a trained 
librarian with some experience. .. .” 





TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


The title page and index for volume 44, 1951, is distributed 
with this issue to subscribers only. Individual members and libraries 
who require a copy should send a stamped addressed envelope to 
the Hon. Publications Officer (F. D. Cole, Esq., F.L.A.), Central 
Library, Porchester Road, Paddington, London, W.2., not to the 
Editor. 
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